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2. — Select British Eloquence, embracing the Best Speeches Entire 
of the most Eminent Orators of Great Britain, for the Last Two 
Centuries ; with Sketches of their Lives, an Estimate of their Ge- 
nius, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Chauncet A. 
Goodrich, D. D., Professor in Yale College. New York : Har- 
pers. 1852. 8vo. pp. 947. 

This bulky volume performs more than it promises. It is not only 
a collection, made with excellent taste and judgment, of the best speci- 
mens of English eloquence, whether parliamentary, forensic, or popu- 
lar, but the biographical and illustrative matter annexed is copious 
enough to form a tolerable complete political history of England, 
from Queen Anne's time down to the present day. At any rate, a full 
acquaintance with the contents of this volume, taking the speeches and 
the commentary together, would be a very useful appendage to that 
knowledge of the political events of the period which may be derived 
from works professedly historical or biographical in their character. It 
is a proud characteristic of the history of England, that so much of it 
is contained in the records of parliamentary debate and judicial discus- 
sion. The French also excel in eloquence, but their eloquence is 
adapted to a different purpose ; it is not practical, not addressed to the 
great public questions of the day, and, in great part, not even argu- 
mentative. It is varied, discursive, and poetical. A Frenchman speaks 
to the feelings and the imagination, an Englishman to the judgment and 
the understanding ; the former seeks occasions for eloquence, the latter 
finds eloquence for great occasions. The aim of the one is to astonish 
and captivate ; of the other, to persuade and convince. A French 
orator thinks of himself, and an English one of his audience. Chatham 
and Burke, Fox and the younger Pitt, Canning and Brougham, spoke 
history, in the severest sense of that phrase. Their speeches do not 
merely illustrate the annals of their times, but form a component por- 
tion of them. 

That singular regulation of the two Houses of Parliament, which 
was strictly enforced for a century or two, and is not nominally re- 
scinded to this day, which forbids the presence of strangers and the 
publication of the debates, has been one great cause of the practical 
character of English oratory. It compelled the speakers to confine 
themselves to the subject and the occasion. Whatever effect they 
might hope to produce was to be produced within the walls of the 
house, at the moment of delivery, and upon the minds of those whom 
they addressed. There was to be no afterclap of their oratory, no 
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reverberation of it from the popular mind without. As they could not 
speak to Buncombe, they were compelled to speak to their audience ; 
and the habit, once formed, has continued to this day. We may regret 
that the rule was so long enforced, because it has deprived us of any 
record of many great debates, — because it has left us not a fragment of 
Bolingbroke's speeches, but a few scraps of "Walpole's and Pulteney's, 
and only fragments of the great Lord Chatham's. But this evil had 
a great countervailing advantage, in view of which, any educated 
American will exclaim — O that a similar rule had always been en- 
forced in our national Congress ! The greatest and most interesting 
debate that ever took place in this assembly is, unfortunately, one of 
the few that have not been reported at all, — the debate on the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

We can see how it is, then, that Professor Goodrich has been able 
to comprise in a single volume — a very ponderous one, it is true — 
" the best speeches entire of the most eminent orators of Great Britain 
for the last two centuries." The whole record of English parliament- 
ary and judicial eloquence, down to the beginning of George the 
Third's reign, is but a scanty one. It was a habit, in those days, a 
habit attributable to the cause just mentioned, to make very short 
speeches. The fox-hunting squires, who occupied most of the benches 
in the House of Commons under the first two sovereigns of the Bruns- 
wick line, would inevitably have gone to sleep under an oration an hour 
long, and it may be doubted whether even the thunder of the elder 
Pitt would have disturbed their slumbers. . All of Chatham's speeches 
which are included in this volume, when taken together, hardly equal 
in length one by Mr. Erskine, that in defence of Hardy. We may 
observe, however, that the American editor is mistaken when he 
asserts that " all his speeches are here inserted." He has printed but 
eighteen of them, including the famous one in reply to " old Horace " 
Walpole, who had charged him with " the atrocious crime of being a 
young man," — a speech which, as reported, is not Chatham's, but Dr. 
Johnson's. An English collection, which is now before us, of the great 
Earl's speeches, contains twenty-four of them. The six which Pro- 
fessor Goodrich has not seen, or has passed over intentionally, are but 
imperfectly reported, it is true ; but the same may be said of all the 
others, which he has printed. Among those left out is a very import- 
ant one, on the preliminary treaty of peace with France and Spain, 
delivered in November, 1762, and another, on the Duke of Richmond's 
motion for an inquiry into the state of the nation, in December, 1777. 
Less than fifty pages suffice for reprinting all the parliamentary 
speeches of much note, that were made before Lord Chatham's day. 
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Among them is Strafford's touching and eloquent plea for his life, 
with the extracts from which, in Hume's History, all readers are 
familiar. Among those of a later day, we find all of Burke's speeches 
which he prepared for the press, except the one on Economical Reform. 
Fox supplies six, among which are the admirable ones on the West- 
minster Scrutiny, on the Russian Armament, and on the rejection of 
Bonaparte's overtures for peace. Only three are taken from Fox's 
great rival, the younger Pitt, white we find nine of Erskine's unrivalled 
pleadings at the bar, four speeches by Canning, and five by Brougham. 
Eight of the celebrated Letters of Junius are inserted, with doubtful 
propriety, as it seems to us ; for they have no better claim to such a 
place than some of the eloquent political articles in the Edinburgh 
Review, or many of the "thundering" leaders in The Times news- 
paper. We grudge any honor paid to Junius, who did well not to 
allow his mask to be removed, even in the tomb. He was an anony- 
mous libeller, malignant in purpose and savage in hate. Men forget 
the turpitude of his writings in their curiosity to ascertain his name. 

We have said enough to commend Professor Goodrich's volume to 
the attention of our readers, especially of those who are engaged in 
directing the rhetorical studies of the young. It is founded mainly on 
a course of lectures delivered by the editor, in his capacity of Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory in Yale College. Should it meet with favor, 
an intimation is given that it may be followed by another volume, 
made up from a subsequent course of lectures, on American eloquence. 
The oration of Demosthenes on the Crown supplied a text for a third 
course, on the principles of oratory and the eloquence of the ancients. 



3. — A Treatise on Some of the Insects of New England, which are 
Injurious to Vegetation. By Thaddeus William Harris, M. D. 
Second Edition. Boston. Printed by White & Potter. 1852. 
8vo. pp. 513. 

We need not do more than announce the appearance of a revised 
and enlarged edition of a work so widely known and highly esteemed 
as Dr. Harris's treatise on the insects which are injurious to vegeta- 
tion. It was first published about ten years ago, as one of the scientific 
reports on the Zoological and Botanical Survey of Massachusetts, which 
was executed at the expense of the State. The volume had long 



